184           SIR MARTIN FROBISHER
Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, one of the first
soldiers of Europe, was under no illusions as to the
magnitude of the task which Philip had set him.   He
had reduced town after town in Flanders, but the ready
welcome he accorded any proposals for peace, any in-
tervention  on  the part  of Elizabeth,  indicated the
strenuous nature of his campaigns.    It might be too
much to expect of a sixteenth century noble to suggest
to his royal master that the Spanish Netherlands were
a doubtful possession, a source of eternal illimitable
expense, and might be diplomatically abandoned to the
inhabitants.    Parma must have known this, however.
So far from living on the country, one of the most care-
fully cultivated in the world, one of the fairest spots
in Europe, Parma had to clamour unceasingly for more
and yet more money to pay his men.   The merchants
of Brabant could send no goods in payment.   Frobisher
and his Patrol stopped everybody, with passes or with-
out.   It came to a point later on when Frobisher con-
sidered that even a French ship was legally to be ar-
rested when he found a Spaniard on board her, even
though that Spaniard had a passport.
Philip was being driven onward irresistibly toward
invasion.    His fanatical creed, his illusion that God
had called him to bring back England into the Catholic
fold, his enormous debts to the great banking houses,
and the outrageous depredations of the English cor-
sairs, were all operating to convince him that for Spain
the future held only world power or downfall.   And
while Parma wore down by slow methodical attrition
the Dutch and English hold on the coast towns, so that
the way might be clear to embark his invading army,
while he collected in the Scheldt an immense array of
flat-bottomed boats which might make the fifty-mile
journey in safety in fine weather, the yards of Lisbon
and Cadiz boomed and thundered with the blows of